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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Folk-Lore of Illinois. — The English Club of the University of Illi- 
nois, under the leadership of Professor Jones, is undertaking a collection of 
ballads, folk-songs, and superstitions current in Illinois. Any residents 
of Illinois who are able to contribute information in regard to these points 
will please communicate with Professor Jones, University of Illinois. 

Nautical Terms (English). — To the "Proceedings of the Delaware 
County (Pa.) Institute of Science" for October, 1906 (vol. i, pp. 29-31), 
H. L. Broomhall contributes " An Etymological Note" on mizzen; and at 
pp. 32-33 and 33-34 respectively are notes on " Weigh or Way" and "Fair 
or Fare." Mr. Broomhall contends that "mizzen" does not mean, as usually 
believed, "middle sail," but, "just as mezzo-cerchio means a part of a circle, 
so mizzen, as the name of a sail, refers to it as part of the standard sail, a 
middle or halved sail." The motion of the vessel and the position of the an- 
chor, respectively, are the criteria for under weigh and under way, which 
"are really two distinct phrases confused in use, partly because their pro- 
nunciation is the same, and partly because they are often applicable at the 
same time." At the Washington Marine Conference of 1899 it was stated that 
"United States courts hold that a vessel 'hove to 'is not under way . . . while 
the English courts hold the contrary." In such terms as "fair weather," 
11 fair wind," "fair way," etc., it is contended that the first component is not 
fair, but the fare seen in "wayfarer," as may be seen from analogous terms 
in other Teutonic languages: O. Flem. vaerweder, i. e. "weather fit for sail- 
ing;" German Fahrwind, etc. 

A.F.C. 

Notes on the Medical Practices of the Visayans. — The following 
notes were recorded by a native Visayan teacher: If a person is ill or feels 
a pain in any part of his body, he immediately calls in one of the native 
physicians, who, before going to visit the patient, asks the messenger about 
his condition, and then goes to his room to consult some wonderful shells 
or pieces of coral, which he has deposited in a vase, as to whether or not he 
must visit the patient, as well as to find out if he can cure him or not. 

When the physician goes to visit a patient, he usually carries some medi- 
cines with him. This medicine, in order to be effective to the patient, must 
be prepared at sunset under the house, before the lamp is lighted. The doc- 
tor may be either a man or a woman, generally advanced in years. When called 
to attend a poor patient, doctors excuse themselves many times. However, 
they give the relatives some consolation. They inquire as to the symptoms 
of the sickness and the state of the patient; they go to consult their oracle, 
— that is, they put into a plate the miraculous ban-anan, a white, round, and 
nearly transparent stone, an inch or more across. To this they pray; and after 
this ceremony, they claim to know what sickness causes pain to the patient, 
alleging that the figure of the sick man has appeared in the stone, showing the 
place of the ailment. At other times, when the physician is very busy or 
lazy, he limits himself to taking the pulse, not of the patient, but of the one 
who has come to call him. 
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Nearly all the sicknesses which the people suffer, according to the ac- 
count of the doctors, are bad air, lack of appetite, warmth in the stomach, 
or harm from the talonanon, or wild spirits, or from the asuang. If the oracle 
has advised the physician that the cause of the illness is bad air, he orders 
the patient's relatives to rub the entire body of the patient ten times, more or 
less, each day with pounded garlic and alcohol. Sometimes he commands 
them to soften all the body, and then to rub it with a composition of the 
/fci/>/as-plant and oils, and then to make the patient drink, in water, some 
powders made from some unknown bark. When the patient feels cold, 
mustard plasters are applied to the arms and legs, in order " that the warmth 
of the head may spread to the other parts of the body." If the bad air per- 
sists, he may even apply the cupping-glass to the back. If the trouble is lack 
of appetite or warmth in the stomach, a plaster is applied over the pit of the 
stomach, and sometimes an infusion of the bark of suma (Anamirta coccu- 
lus) is given. 

If the patient has money, however, the physician hastens to see him, tak- 
ing with him his apothecary's box, made up of mutias (miraculous stones) and 
many barks and roots of trees said to be capable of curing all manner of 
infirmities. The stones are also used as amulets. 

The physician takes the patient's pulse, and, after a few moments of pon- 
derous meditation, augurs a happy result, and begins to apply his plasters 
or to administer his infusions or whatever is suitable for the particular dis- 
ease which he is trying to overcome. He does all this with great care and 
anxiety, and excessive affectation of his exclusive science. 

After this work, those who live in the house offer him wine and meal or 
the sumsuman (a dish usually made of broiled fish) and the indispensable 
sanag (his first fee). If this is not forthcoming, the physician insists that the 
patient will not recover. 

If the sick man gets worse, the doctor uses extreme remedies. He cries to 
God and the Devil, goes to the church to sweep or to offer some service to 
the saints, and practises superstitious ceremonies in honor of the Divatas. 
He asks if the patient has been in the shade of any sacred tree, or if he has 
been in any wood or field, or on the shore of some river. If he answers 
affirmatively, as of course usually happens, the doctor respires strongly, as 
if he had found the efficacious remedy. "I tell you," he asserts, "that this 
sickness has singular symptoms and character. It is clear from the magic 
stone, or wedge of wood, that malignant spirits have caused it by intro- 
ducing themselves into his body, to avenge themselves for some offence 
which, perhaps without knowing it, he has caused them. It is necessary to 
drive them out with incantations or with a plaster made of pounded ginger- 
root." If this remedy does not give the desired effect, the doctor puts several 
fire-pans around the patient's bed, and burns in them some incense, blessed 
palm, or rosemary; and if he escapes killing him with asphyxia, he gets a 
blessed palm, and with this he tries to drive away from the body of the 
patient the malignant spirits, whipping the patient with all his might, and 
believing that he does not feel the pain, but that the spirits do. He also 
shakes the walls of the house, in order to send the demons to the fifth hell. 

This is the sort of treatment given when the physician tries to give back 
hurt for hurt to his invisible enemies. At other times he prefers to pacify 
their anger with the following ceremonies: He hangs a hen's egg around the 
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patient's neck, or kills a pig and divides it into two parts, — one for himself, 
and the other for the patient. He takes the former and performs incantations 
over it ; but the latter he seasons, and causes it to be boiled. Then he divides 
it into several parts, putting each into a plate. These are then carried to the 
places where the patient has been, in order that the offended spirits may 
eat the meat. In point of fact, the contents of the plates always disappear. 
This practice is a reminiscence of the ancient belief. If, in spite of all the doc- 
tors can do, the patient succumbs to his illness, it is attributed to the influence 
of an asuang or witch, and an attempt is made to find her and put her to 
death. Of course, no discredit is attached to the physician. The patient died 
because it was foreordained thus. 

Other practices and medicines are as follows: When a person is sick, all 
windows and doors are tightly shut, and the patient wrapped up from head 

to foot. Night air is very bad for any one, sick or well. A sick person 

must not bathe nor have his hair cut; but after he is better, a bath in the 

sea is very essential to complete recovery. Sea-bathing is very injurious 

during the first quarter of the moon. Small children must wash their 

faces only when they take their weekly bath, and on no account must they 

wash on cool mornings. A cold is cured by making a cross with lime 

on the patient's throat. Rock candy is good for a cough. Honey is used 

both as a preventive of and a cure for smallpox. Powdered monkey's 

bones in water are good for malaria, which disease will also yield to a course 
of graveyard mould, in water. If this fails, the gall of the iguana may be 

tried. Much of the sickness is attributed to wind in the body; and for 

this plasters made of tar, and placed on the temples, are good. Chicken is 
very bad to eat, as it creates gas in the stomach. A tea made from cock- 
roaches (here as large as the first two joints of a man's index-finger) is good 

for sick babies, kind of illness not specified. The first rain that falls at 

the beginning of the rainy season is used as medicine. As it comes from a 
nipa roof which has been collecting dust and germs for three months or more, 

it ought to be able to do something. Goats' toe-nails, scraped, and taken 

in water, is good for boils. The juice of tamarind-leaves, in water, is 

taken internally for bruises. 

In addition to these remedies, various leaves and herbs are used, with what 

genuine results it is difficult to say. The juice of a certain kind of leaf 

is rubbed all over the body as a cure for the dengue or break-bone fever. 

The bark of some trees and the leaves of others, among them the almond, 
may be useful in the treatment of malaria, as may also a tea of bamboo- 
roots; but one is a little in doubt as to the use of leaves for a badly-sprained 
arm, or the buyo-leaf (which is also used to chew with the betel-nut) for a 
headache. In case of headaches, small plasters about the size of a quarter of 
a dollar, made of a certain gray bean, are placed, one on each temple. A bath 
in the sea at the end of two days completes the cure. These plasters raise a 

blister. Edible swallows' nests are eagerly sought after to give to children 

about a month old. 



